THE FOUNDATION
had begun long before in a small and irreproachable way under
orthodox Church authority, and the foundations of colleges at Oxford
and Cambridge by Bishops Fox and Fisher between 1505 and 1515
had foreshadowed the coming change clearly enough. John Leland,
who had been Keeper of the King's Library from some time before
1520 and in 1533 was appointed King's Antiquary, made his
celebrated "laboryous journey and serche for Englands antiquities"
between the latter date and 1543, noting important books in the
libraries he visited, as well as ancient buildings, coins, and the like.
On 16th July, 1536, the year of the final and great suppression, he
wrote to Cromwell, entreating him to extend the duties of the
* Commissioners of Enquiry to cover the monasteries' books, so that
the best of them could be taken for the King's Library; but the
Articles of Knquiry, as noted above, bear no trace of this, and though
Leland did secure some volumes, they were few. Of the Royal
Library we shall have more to say in a later section.
Leland's mind gave way soon after this; his collection and notes
were published in 1549 by John Bale, an ardent convert to the
Reformation, who, though- endowed with a taste and talent for
vituperation which is unhappily too common among the advocates of
change, was nevertheless a real lover of learning. In his well-known
preface to this work Bale lamented that the opportunity of the Sup-
pression had been lost and that among the Commissioners umen of
Icarnyng and pcrfyght love to their nacyon were not then appointed
to the serch^ of theyr lybraryes, for the conservacion of those most
noble Antiquitees" (i,c. the English Chronicles and other ancient
MSS.), and "in every shyre of Englande but one solempne library"
founded to preserve "our noble monumentes."^ The works of
orthodox theologians, schoolmen and canonists on the other hand
were in Bale's eyes best burned. "If the byshop of Rome's lawes,
decrees, decretals, extravagates, Clementines, and other such dregges
of the devyll, yea if Heytesburycs sophisms, Porphyryes universal,
Aristotlcs oklc logyckes and Dunses dyvinite, wyth such other lowsy
legerdemaynes and frutes of the bottomlesse pytte, had leaped out of
our libraries ... we might wele have ben therwith contented."
Bale's enduring work is based on Leland's; it is the first bibliography
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